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MENDELSSOHN'S "ST. PAUL." 

Contributed by G. A. Maofarben. 
(Continued from page 112.) 

Nos. 30 and 31. — A short Recitative for 
Tenor relates how Paul and Barnabas, undis- 
mayed by the threats of the populace, persevered 
in their holy office. Then, according to the 
practice which, with but two exceptions, prevails 
throughout this Oratorio, the dramatic form is 
employed ; the Bass voice being introduced to 
give to Paul's address to the Jews a personal 
character and a personal interest, when he declares 
to them that, since they reject eternal life, he and 
his companion now turn them to the Heathens. 

Thus is introduced the especially beautiful 
Duet for Barnabas and Paul, " For so hath the 
Lord himself commanded," which, with its cease- 
lessly-melodious flow, its many points of musi- 
cianly contrivance, its effective vocal distribution, 
and its charming coloring and support of this by 
the important features assigned to the orchestra, 
is one of the most interesting, if not one of the 
most instantly appreciable pieces in the whole 
work. 

We must admire in it, first, the perfectsymmetry 
of the form, which is analogous with that of the first 
movement in a great instrumental composition, 
differing from it only in this particular — that, 
instead of the elaboration of the principal ideas 
which mostly constitutes the Second Part of 
a piece constructed according to this model, here is 
introduced an Episode, which recurs in the Coda ; 
and this form is identical with that of several other 
pieces in this Oratorio. The first Subject needs 
not, of course, to be indicated, its situation in the 
movement clearly defining it. The second Sub- 
ject, with the words, " And for salvation unto all 
the earth," is first introduced, as is generally the 
case in the model upon which this composition is 
constructed, in the fifth of the original tonic. 
A recurrence in the orchestra of the first Subject, 
concludes the First Part. Then occurs the 
Episode, set to the words, " For those that call 
upon the Lord, He will hear them, and they shall 
be blessed." The always interesting feature in a 
musical design — the return to the principal Subject 
in the original key of the piece — here ensues ; 
then the second Subject reappears in this same 



key, having the voice parts inverted, as necessi- 
tated by the transposition, and proving the pro- 
verbial fecundity of this very necessity, in the 
new effect that is derived from the old theme ; 
and, finally, the Coda, by recurring to the epi- 
sodical idea, enweaves this with the plan as an 
integral part of the whole. Whoever may be 
familiar with this form, would trace its outline in 
the movement under consideration, without the 
tedious index I have been giving; but many 
readers are equally unacquainted with the prin- 
ciples and the practice of musical construction, of 
which this, as cannot be too often urged, is the 
grandest form ; and to prove to such that there 
is no less of design in a musical work, than in any 
other work of art, and to show that this strict 
regard of form is perfectly compatible with the 
aesthetical qualities of general character and 
particular expression, I have examined, step by 
step, every detail as it is here presented. 

Let us next notice some of the principal points 
of beauty that signalize the Duet. It can scarcely 
be an accidental coincidence that the opening 
phrase should be identical with the principal 
theme in that wondrous combination of con- 
trapuntal elaboration with freedom of effect, the 
last movement of Mozart's great Symphony in C. 
as this is identical with the Subject of one of 
the most generally known Fugues of Bach. 
Gregorianists, — who pretend that all musical ex- 
cellence is to be traced to the ancient ecclesiastical 
adoption of the still earlier Greek musical system, 
and who exemplify this preposterous dogma by 
such instances as the three first notes of the 
modern ascending major scale, set by Handel to 
the words, "The Lord gave the word," in the 
Chorus in the Messiah, which they would have 
the world believe are here designedly appropriated 
from one of the Gregorian Chants ; if we admit 
which, we must also believe that Mozart had 
a like design in his setting of the same succession 
of notes to the words, " La ci darem," in the 
Duet in Don Giovanni ,• and Weber, likewise, an 
esoterical purpose in assigning the same phrase 
to the charmed horn in the Overture to Oberon 
— Gregorianists may identify the single phrase of 
four notes that opens this Duet, with some or 
other of their treasured relics, and I am neither 
prepared nor disposed to dispute the case with 
them ; such a reference to the Church, her insti- 
tutions and her rites, would be quite pertinent to 
the present situation ; and the phrase, whatever 
its source, was equally available to Mendelssohn, 
as to Mozart, to Bach, and to many another 
musician, who, whether by accident or design, 
has also appropriated it. What I have here 
especially to remark, is, that though the notes of 
the chief melody be identical, the idea is certainly 
not the same, at least not in its impression upon 
the hearer; for the harmonic accompaniment 
| with which it is first presented, and the manner 
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in which it is subsequently developed, are so 
entirely new, as to invest it with all that is essen- 
tial of originality, namely, novelty and beauty 
of effect. The longer consideration here given 
to this initial phrase, than will be to some other 
interesting features in the piece, must not be 
supposed to imply a higher esteem of it ; what is 
said is designed to show that perfect originality 
and great beauty may be coincident with the 
appropriation, whether designed or accidental, of 
a melodious progression that has been used before, 
which only constitutes a complete idea when 
heard at once with the accompanying harmony, 
not to speak of the effect upon it of the context, 
or of its ultimate development ; to show which, 
has taken more words than may be commensurate 
with the relative importance of this and Other 
points for observation, It is now briefly to 
catalogue the charming effect of the notes sus- 
tained by the voices upon the words, " behold," 
and " light," against the Bass, which ascends in 
couplets of quavers ; the broad and streaming 
beauty of the progression of the accompaniment, 
again through the sustained notes of the voices 
(where the highest part has this accent of twos, 
the first of each of which is always a third to the 
Bass), that occurs in what I have defined as the 
second Subject ; the postponement of the close of 
the voice parts, where the motion in the orchestra 
ceases, and the two voices have lengthened notes 
with no other accompaniment than the sustaining 
Bass ; the interruption of the vocal cadence (by 
the instrumental Bass having the sixth of the key, 
where the key note is expected), where the first 
Subject recurs in the orchestra, as what we may 
consider a Codetta to the First Part ; the resump- 
tion, after the Episode, of the chief Subject, which 
is taken up first by the instruments, and after- 
wards by one of the voices, while the other voice 
still continues the prolonged cantabile of the 
episodical portion of the design, and thus the 
principal theme, like the return to the original 
key, steals upon us almost imperceptibly, — a point 
so wholly unexpected, and so perfectly charming, 
as to constitute, perhaps, the greatest beauty in 
the Duet ; and finally, the recurrence of most of 
these incidents, is the recapitulation of the First 
Part. 

Nos. 32 and 33. — The narrative is rendered 
in a Tenor Recitative of how Paul performed the 
miracle upon the lame man of Lystra, command- 
ing him " Stand upright upon thy feet ! " and 
the cripple walked. This is the second instance 
in the Oratorio, and the last, of any spoken words 
being recited by the same voice that narrates the 
action, and the only exception from the isolation 
of the character of Paul from all the other per- 
sonages of the history, and from the narration by 
its being identified with the Bass voice, which, 
save in the present case, it always is. There 
might have been, indeed, something undignified 



in the assignment of these few words to a separate 
singer, and, in unskilful hands, there certainly 
would ; but, seeing how the same difficulty has 
been met and conquered in the scene of the un- 
converted Saul's admonition from Heaven, one 
may the more wonder at this departure from the 
practice, since one can the less doubt the com- 
poser's power to maintain it. 

The people, amazed at the superhuman wonders 
they witness, believe the Apostles to be incarnate 
Gods, supposing Paul Mercury, and Barnabas 
Jupiter. Their wondering delight, — a rapturous 
transport, which makes the pulse beat fast, the 
cheek burn, and the eye flash with the flames of a 
fire that glows at the heart, — this joyous intoxica- 
tion is most livingly presented in the short Chorus, 
where the exultation of the multitude is uttered 
in the involuntary cries of unpremeditated glad- 
ness. The extraordinary dramatic power of the 
composer, and its admirable versatility, are here 
signally displayed, since this piece is true to the 
situation, as it is distinct in character from every- 
thing in the work. No longer have we the solemn 
gravity nor the peaceful beauty that, each in its 
fitting place, marks the treatment of those texts 
which especially refer to the grandeur or the 
loveliness of Christianity ; no longer the fiercely 
vindictive spirit ever present in the delineation of 
the Jewish character ; but we are placed in the 
poetical atmosphere of Greece, and filled at once 
with the thousand associations which its pic- 
turesque mythology, and its infinite refinement 
in art and even in nature, suggest. It is the 
enthusiasm of a people reared in the lap of beauty, 
and nourished upon the eternal treasures of the 
classic age, that is here pourtrayed ; and in the 
animated scene thus realized, I feel the pourtrayal 
to be successful. 

iVbs. 34 and 35. — A Recitative for Soprano 
continues the relation, describing how the priests, 
leading the populace, came out from the temple 
to worship the supposed deities, and to offer 
sacrifices to them. 

Thus is introduced the perfectly enchanting 
Chorus, " Oh be gracious, ye immortals !" the 
Heathen prayer to the heaven-descended Gods. 
Here we have a most poetical idealism of the 
graces of that mythology, of which the graces 
are the only vestiges that remain to us. Can it 
be possible to hear the lovely melody of this 
Chorus, repeated again and again by successive 
voices, while those which have before entered 
swell the fulness of the harmony ; and with the 
exquisite decoration that is added to it when the 
flute, of which the delicate acuteness is predomi- 
nant above every other sound, intertwines it with 
the most graceful passage, that is always united 
with it, in our impression, like a flowering parasite 
wound about a beautiful column, — can it be pos- 
sible to hear this and not to see at the same time 
in our imagination a long procession, bright but 
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not gorgeous, of virgins strewing flowers; of 
priests bringing the votive oxen adorned with 
garlands ; of the people assembled from all sides, 
whose persons were the type of that perfect 
beauty of which their own works of art are now 
the only examples ; of all these under a deep blue 
heaven, in a genial climate, where the transparent 
atmosphere invites the gaze to fathom infinity. 
Open your imagination to its impression, and 
I promise you from this piece such a train of 
beautiful suggestions, as would vanish under the 
harsh breath of verbal definition, but will live to 
illuminate many and many a moment if once met 
with a worthy welcome. 

No. 36. — A few bars of narrative Recitative 
for the Tenor introduce a grand and very varied 
piece of declamation for the character of Paul, 
which is here again personated by the Bass. The 
Apostle is represented throughout the work as of 
an ardent, impetuous nature; and such a tem- 
perament, however it might be chastened, how- 
ever purified, would still retain its susceptibility 
to sudden and strong emotions. Thus, Paul is 
made to disclaim the worship that is proffered 
him, and to declare himself mortal, and subject, 
like them who would render it, to human pas- 
sions, with au expression of such agitation, as 
denotes his violent self-reproach for having made 
an untimely display of the power with which he 
is endowed, if not of anger against them, who 
have mistaken the sign he gave of his divine 
mission for a token of divinity in himself. 
Whether incensed against them who have mis- 
taken him, or against himself as having given, 
from inconsideration of the character of the people 
amongst whom he has arrived, cause for this 
mistake, he is maddened with vexation at the 
false situation in which he finds himself to be. 
The change that has come over his nature, 
though it have not annulled his susceptibility to 
the impulses of violent passion, has given him 
the power to curb them ; and thus he is here 
shown as promptly checking his agitation, and 
with calm earnestness announcing that he has 
come to preach the truth, that the people may 
turn from their false deities to the living God. 
He denounces, in the words of the prophet, the 
false belief they entertain, with solemn gravity 
and with dignity, that rises ever with the subject 
of his address, until the majestic climax reaches 
its summit at the words, " God dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands !" which are declaimed 
with the utmost grandeur. The feelings of an 
assembled multitude are intercommunicated 
through the chain of sympathy, — that mysterious 
medium which unites thousands ; and they grow 
in intensity in each individual, in proportion as 
they become common to the whole. To hear 
such an oration as this, delivered with the 
fervor here embodied, make a multitude so 
excited almost imagine they coidd see the per- 



son of the speaker dilate, and assuming the 
appearance of somewhat more than earthliness, 
realize to them the character of one speaking 
from inspiration. 

Thus far the Apostle has addressed the reason 
of his hearers, and he has spoken in the accents 
familiar to them, of earthly passion ; he is now 
to appeal to a deeper and a subtler sense, and his 
speech, unfolding a tenet of the Church, is de- 
livered with ecclesiastical solemnity, which is 
embodied by the change from the free to the 
elaborate style in the music. The Air, now fol- 
lowing, conveys the awful admonition, " Know 
ye not that ye are His temple, and that the Spirit 
of God dwelleth within you ?" , This is rendered 
with the earnestness and gentleness that are 
equally attributes of the Church of which it is the 
doctrine ; it is made grave and impressive, but 
the awful nature of the words is veiled in the feel- 
ing of tenderness with which they are delivered. 
To consider this movement technically, there is a 
discrepancy of style between the simplicity of the 
opening and the elaboration that ensues, which 
is particularly and very unsatisfactorily felt, when 
recurrence is made to the commencement. The 
very melodious theme that is subjected to contra- 
puntal elaboration, while the voice maintains a 
wholly independent cantabile, sufficiently em- 
bodies the idea of human sympathy, which we 
may suppose it to be the composer's purpose to 
blend with the divine character of the text ; but 
the passages, still distinguished by the motion of 
quavers, that are alternated with this, have, in 
their relationship with it, an effect approaching 
triviality, which takes from the interest of the 
whole. The two phrases, on the contrary, in 
which the voice is accompanied, note against 
note, by wind instruments alone, assume a tone 
of grandeur, that whilst it contrasts, is still con- 
sonant with the general character ; but the 
disunity of which I have spoken, makes the pre- 
sent movement less complete than any other in 
the work. 

Paul's address concludes with the declaration, 
" Our God abideth in heaven, His will directeth 
all the world." For this we have a change of 
measure, and the music assumes a style of still 
greater severity. It is an idealism of a highly 
poetic character, to continue this movement 
(commenced by Paul as a Solo) in the form of a 
Chorus, which gives scope for such contrapuntal 
elaboration, as, incompatible with the resources 
and the requirements of a song, is essential to 
the style chosen for the rendering of the text. 
It is an idealism, I say, thus to impersonalize 
this passage, which declares a truth so universal 
in its reception, that it needs not Church autho- 
rity to enforce it ; and it would lose, in some de- 
gree, its generality of character, if rendered only 
as a lesson through the delivery of an individual : 
and to pass by such means from the personal 
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action of the history, into the general creed of us 
who hear the work, is eminently a poetical treat- 
ment of the subject. 

The form of this movement (a Fugue, through 
the workings of which an independent canto 
fermo is introduced), is very common in the 
writings of Bach, and of his models, the earlier 
contrapuntal writers. The canto fermo here 
employed is taken from a Lutheran Choral, " We 
all believe in one God," of which, however, the 
two repeated strains here employed by Men- 
delssohn form but a small portion. It is by no 
means one of the best in Bach's numerous col- 



lection, which may account for its abridgement ; 
while the pertinence of the words to the situation, 
and their familiar association with the music by 
a Lutheran public, explains its selection, The 
Fugue, which constitutes the counterpoint to this, 
is constructed upon the first phrase of the Solo of 
Paul, which opens the movement. The object, 
most successfully attained in the instrumentation, 
is to make the Choral predominate over every- 
thing, whenever it appears ; and the efFect of the 
whole is to awaken all our associations of the 
Church and the formula of her discipline. 

G. A. Macfarren. 



CHOIR AND CHORUS SINGING. 

(Continued from page 1S3.J 



72. But if the composition is in the ancient style, 
where all the parts make by their successive entrances 
a melodic whole, and have an equal interest, then it 
will be not only the higher voice which will take part 
in the melodic phrasing, but all the voices. The 



singers, whatever the parts may be to which they 
belong in this kind of music, should be penetrated with 
the spirit of the composition, and answer each other 
by analogous intentions. I will suppose that they 
have to execute the following pieces by Palestrina : — 



AGNUS DEI. 

De la Messe de Palestkiha, 

" Spem in Alium." 

s * 



1st Soprano. 



2nd Soprano. 
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